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united after the elections of 1874 into one party, the Socialist
Workingman's party, organized at Gotha in 1875. It was a
radical party systematically opposed to monarchical government,
to the social system, to the influence of the clergy; and although
it was not allowed to take the name of republican, it openly
declared itself hostile to the whole monarchical system. At first
the elections and the Reichstag were for the Socialists merely
a means for spreading their doctrines; they put forward candi-
dates, even in places where they knew they had no chance of
electing them, in order to gather partisans on all sides. They
cared more for the whole number of votes given to these^candi-
v dates throughout the Empire than for the number of deputies
they elected. In the Reichstag the party abstained from taking
part in ordinary business, but were always on the watch for op-
portunities to attack existing institutions and always voted
against the government. Only after 1890 it began to take a
positive part in the labours of the Reichstag. Since the fusion of
1875 it has retained its former leaders of the Marx section, Lieb-
knecht and Bebel. It has its strongholds in the large cities and
the manufacturing districts, in the Prussian provinces of the
Rhine, of Saxony, and of Silesia, in Berlin and Hamburg, and
in the Kingdom of Saxony. The number of voters belonging
to it has risen in almost constant progression from 300,000 to
1,700,000; the number of deputies has varied between 2 and 44.
(At the elections of 1898 the number of voters was 2,120,000 out
of a total of 7,600,000, and the number of socialist deputies
elected was 56.)

The remaining parties have accepted the Empire and its con-
stitution; they are classified according to the direction which they
try to give to the government. The chief questions on which
they are divided relate to the matters directly submitted to the
Reichstag; the federal budget, the army, the customs and indi-
rect taxes, the relations between ministers and Reichstag, ques-
tions of law and of legal procedure. But they do not limit them-
selves strictly to these matters. They form combinations with
the parties in the Prussian Parliament that have formed around
questions of the Church and the schools. Almost all of them
originated and have their chief power in Prussia.

The Conservative party (Deutschconservativ) was a continuation
of the old aristocratic and orthodox Protestant party of Prussia.
Like the original it had its strength in the farming regions of
eastern Prussia, was made up of great landowning nobles, and